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What Happened to the Revenue GM Received During 1974 


Total 100.0% 
Suppliers 51.7% 


Employes 36.7% 


1974 


$23,446, 723,000 


2,210,232,000 


359,047,000 


26,016,002 ,000 
3,693,703,000 
5,968,827,000 


( 4,128,986,000) 


$31,549,546,000 


4,678,000 
642,000 


1,370,000 


6,690,000 


$ 950,069,000 
3.0% 
$3.27 
$3.40 


$ 727,100,000 


1,142,000,000 


$ 1,869, 100,000 
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$12,530,597,000 
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734,000 
$ 9,771,416,000 


1973 
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6.7% 
$8.34 
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Stockholders 3.0%* 
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*Exclusive of $36 million paid out of earnings of prior years 
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Letter to Stockholders 


The United States entered 1974 with its 
energy supply cut back by an oil embargo, 
with its economy sliding into the worst 
postwar recession, and with the political 
trauma of Watergate still deepening. 
During a momentous year, Americans but- 
toned up and queued up, slowed down 
and dialed down, faced up to double-digit 
inflation and the prospect of increasing 
unemployment. They changed an Admin- 
istration, elected a new Congress, and 
entered 1975 hoping for a better year. 
For the automobile industry, 1974 was 
the year the patterns of the marketplace 
went awry. In the gasoline-short early 
months, demand for small cars soared to 
unprecedented levels while sales of full- 
size cars dropped sharply. For a time, used 
Vegas were bringing higher prices than 
used Impalas. No one knew when the oil 
embargo and gasoline allocations would 
end; no one knew where the new trends 
would lead. America’s love affair with the 
automobile was said to be over. 


T he hard times made for hard decisions. 
Great numbers of employes had to be laid 
off, and production planning was espe- 
cially difficult. Despite the slack market, 
prices had to be raised to offset, at least 
partially, the unprecedented increases in 
costs. Greater efficiency had to be pro- 
moted and costs cut wherever possible. 
At the same time, to respond to the shifting 
market, hundreds of millions of dollars in 
capital expenditures had to be committed 
to production of smaller cars and more 
fuel-efficient engines. 

In the spring, with the end of the 
embargo, there was less talk about the end 
of the “love affair.’ Sales revived, and 
virtually all GM employes who had been 
on temporary layoff were called back to 
their jobs. In August, more Chevrolets 
and Cadillacs were sold than in any Au- 
gust in history although, in retrospect, 
much of the sales bulge was due to antici- 
pation of higher prices. By September, the 
United States had a new President and 
higher hopes. The GM 1975 lineup had 
new small cars and restyled compacts in 
four car divisions, and a new distinctive 
Cadillac scheduled for the spring. There 
were new smaller engines, the gas-saving 


catalytic converter system and radial tires, 
and lower operating and maintenance 
costs. The new lineup represented excep- 
tional value. 

But the economic recession, which had 
been obscured by the energy shortage and 
by concern about inflation, soon dampened 
sales. Again, there were low sales and high 
inventories, more layoffs and new cutbacks. 
At the year’s end, about 100,000 GM 
employes in the United States were on 
indefinite or temporary layoff, and for the 
year, average GM worldwide employment 
declined from 811,000 to 734,000. 

Despite the turbulence and adversity of 
this extraordinary year, GM again demon- 
strated its ability to adjust to change, to 
develop more efficiency and economy in its 
products and its plants, and to merchandise 
ageressively. 1974 worldwide dollar sales 
totaled $31.5 billion, 12% below the record 
of 1973 but nevertheless the second highest 
in history. Factory sales worldwide fell off 
to 6.7 million cars and trucks, 23% less 
than the 1973 record. Truck sales remained 
strong early in the year, but fell off later as 
the economy weakened. Unit sales overseas 
also were down in 1974, although dollar 
sales were slightly above 1973. In Canada, 
though, unit sales of cars and trucks as well 
as dollar sales for the year were at record 
levels. In the U.S., nonautomotive dollar 
sales increased 14% over 1973. GM’s world- 
wide earnings for 1974 dropped 61% to 
$3.27 per share from the $8.34 per share 
earned in 1973. Income dropped to 3.0% of 
sales from 6.7% in 1973. Dividends paid in 
1974 totaled $3.40 per share, compared 
with the $5.25 per share paid in 1973. 


U nder the provisions of the Bonus Plan, 
$5.9 million was earned in 1974. Upon 
recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Bonus and Salary Committee 
determined that the officers, together with 
a substantial number of other senior exec- 
utives, will receive no awards related to 
1974, thus making the full amount avail- 
able for those eligible for a bonus at the 
lower salaried levels. 

For the first quarter of 1975, the Board 
of Directors reduced the dividend to $0.60 
per share, compared with the $0.85 paid in 
the first quarter last year. Our profit posi- 


tion remains under extreme pressure and 
our selling prices are low in relation to 
costs. At the same time, our capital 
spending continues relatively high, due to 
the anticipated requirements of the market. 
We have been taking measures to cut Costs, 
and to limit capital and tool expenditures 
to those programs essential to the con- 
tinued strength of the Corporation. Your 
Board acted in the firm belief that these 
actions, together with the reduction in the 
dividend to conserve needed capital, will 
help assure GM’s continued strength and 
profitability in the long-term interest of 
our stockholders and employes. 


In the perspective of GM history, this 
second-best year in terms of dollar sales 
was only the fourteenth highest in terms 
of net income. Profits were pushed down 
not only by the reduced unit volume but 
by the burden of higher costs not fully 
recovered in price. The cost of the raw 
materials we use to build cars rose 36% in 
1974 and GM’s average hourly labor cost, 
including benefits, increased 18%. Against 
this, in the highly competitive market- 
place, prices could not be increased enough 
to keep pace with costs, and at the year’s 
end, price increases still lagged seriously 
behind the cost increases. Over the four 
model years, 1972 through 1975, cost 
increases on the average GM vehicle in the 
United States exceeded price increases by 
more than $500. And, significantly, for the 
same period, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, new-car prices, adjusted 
for quality, rose only half as much as all 
consumer prices. 

On top of increases in labor and mate- 
rials, the accumulated cost to the customer 
of several years of government-mandated 
safety and emission-control equipment, 
virtually all of it sold without markup by 
GM, grew to over $600 per car on 1975 
models. Some safety and emission-control 
features are worth the price, to our cus- 
tomers and to society. Others, however, are 
of more questionable benefit. Whatever their 
expected merit in the more prosperous time 
of their promulgation, all the mandated 
standards should be reexamined in the 
harsher light of economic recession and the 
now critical need for energy conservation. 


Conservation is simply the wise use of 
our resources. It should comprehend all 
uses of energy from the home to the fac- 
tory, and all sources from the coal-pit to 
the hydroelectric dam. Unfortunately, the 
automobile is assumed to be an easy target 
for major but painless conservation. This 
assumption is wrong for two reasons. First, 
the automobile is the backbone of our 
transportation system and, as we learned 
so painfully during the oil embargo, a 
massive and sudden curtailment in the use 
of cars and trucks disorganizes personal 
lives and triggers severe repercussions in 
the national economy. Second, as impor- 
tant as it is, the automobile accounts for 
only about 13% of all energy use, and all 
transportation accounts for only 25%. In 
fact, if every car in the United States were 
taken off the road, we would still need to 
import oil. 

During 1974, gasoline consumption in 
the U.S. not only ceased its annual growth, 
but declined by an estimated 3%. It is 
uncertain, however, whether this saving 
can be attributed to higher prices, or to 
reduced speeds, car pooling, and other 
conservation efforts, or to the deepening 
economic recession. In any case, it is dis- 
couraging to note that, more than a year 
after the oil embargo began, the United 
States was importing more oil than before 
—and producing less domestic oil. In this 
irony lies the clear lesson that two centuries 
of free enterprise should have taught: that 
we must rely upon the market mechanism 
if we are to achieve our national goal of 
less dependence on foreign oil. 

The nation’s energy resources can be 
intelligently managed and priced in order 
to increase the incentives to develop 
domestic energy and to reduce the attrac- 
tiveness of foreign oil. We can achieve both 
an expansion in supply as well as a com- 
mon-sense conservation. With a competi- 
tive economy and fair incentives, innova- 
tion will rise to fill the need. This has been 
the American experience, and to fear that it 
will no longer occur is to renounce an 
economic system which remains the fairest 
and the freest means of putting the world’s 
resources to work for its people. 

That the United States must develop an 
energy policy that will serve its vital in- 


terests is no longer debatable. To succeed, 
this policy must assure orderly and sus- 
tained domestic economic growth as we 
progress toward greater security of energy 
supplies. And we will achieve that progress 
with less waste and disruption of employ- 
ment and patterns of living if we rely 
primarily on the free market. In this way 
we can maintain balance among ways to 
achieve conservation, as well as balance 
between conservation and greater domes- 
tic production. 


An illustration of how the market mech- 
anism serves as a viable means for our 
society to regain energy balance can be 
seen in the significant contributions toward 
energy conservation made by General 
Motors during 1974. By developing the 
catalytic converter system for our 1975 
cars, General Motors improved gasoline 
mileage over 1974 models by a significant 
15% per car on a sales-weighted average. 
We expanded our capability to build small 
cars by 70%. We continued our research 
and development of alternatives to the 
internal-combustion engine, but as yet we 
see no economical and efficient substitute 
that is capable of meeting the statutory 
emission standards and GM fuel-economy 
objectives. We continued to work toward 
better public transportation in our Trans- 
portation Systems Division, and by com- 
peting in the manufacture and sale of 
coaches and locomotives. 

Confronted by imbalances of petroleum 
supplies, the world’s leaders are faced with 
a momentous choice: either continue eco- 
nomic growth or dash the hopes of millions 
of people for a better life. We believe man- 
kind will progress along a middle road. No 
growth makes no sense—not for the United 
States, not for anyone. Our national energy 
policy must aim at balancing all the needs 
of society, from ecological to economic, 
while fostering prospects for further growth 
and progress for everyone. A difficult goal, 
but a free society can aspire to no other, 
nor can it be satisfied with the achievement 
of anything less. 


In 1975 and beyond, GM will continue 
to work toward energy conservation. We 
have assured the Administration that we 


will make an all-out effort to achieve the 
national objective of a 40% improvement 
in gas mileage (over 1974 levels) by 1980. 
We have pointed out, however, that the goal 
can be achieved more surely and with greater 
benefit to our customers and the economy 
if the present effective emission controls 
are not tightened further, and if there is a 
productive pause in other regulations 
which add weight and cost to our vehicles. 
As for the business outlook, we believe 
that current economic conditions contain 
the seeds of their own improvement. Infla- 
tionary pressures are easing, demand pres- 
sures on basic materials have ebbed, and 
interest rates are coming down. With appro- 
priately encouraging monetary and fiscal 
policies, 1975 will be recognized as a turn- 
around year. Total car and truck sales for 
the world in 1975 should come to 33 mil- 
lion—about 25 million cars and 8 million 
trucks. While this total for the year would 
be about the same as in 1974, the signif- 
icance is that the rate of sales is expected 
to increase as the year progresses. We 
expect General Motors to participate fully 
in this steadily strengthening market. We 
plan to spend about $1.4 billion on capital 
equipment and facilities in 1975, approx- 
imating the record 1974 expenditure. 
Upon the retirement late in 1974 of 
Chairman Richard C. Gerstenberg and 
President Edward N. Cole, both at age 65, 
a new team was elected to the leadership 
of General Motors. We pledge a deter- 
mined continuation of the progress these 
men and their predecessors have achieved. 
The difficulties of our times are not to be 
underestimated; but neither are the 
resources, talents, and experience of the 
great Corporation we are privileged to lead. 


Chairman 


Em Ets 


President 


February 12, 1975 


A Review of Operations” 


Dollar sales of GM products worldwide in 
1974 reflected the general decline in busi- 
ness activity and totaled $31.5 billion, a 
12% decrease from the record sales of $35.8 
billion in 1973. With the lower sales volume 
and rapidly rising costs, earnings dropped 
to $3.27 per share from the record $8.34 
per share in 1973. 


U.S. Auto Industry Sales 


Industry-wide retail sales of cars and trucks 
in the U.S., including imports, totaled 11.6 
million units—a 21% decline from the 
record 14.6 million units sold in 1973. 
Passenger car sales totaled 8.9 million units, 
down 22% from last year’s 11.4 million 
units, and truck sales totaled 2.7 million 
units, down 15% from the 3.2 million units 
in 1973. 


GM’s U.S. Unit Sales 


GMs 1974 U.S. factory sales of 4,678,000 
cars and trucks were 28% below the 1973 
record of 6,512,000 unitss [hese sales 
included 3,592,000 cars and 1,086,000 
trucks, compared with 5,251,000 cars and 
1,261,000 trucks in 1973. 

Ona retail sales basis, including imports, 
General Motors accounted for 42% of all 


*Additional information on GM operations during 
1974 in such areas as automotive emissions and 
safety, energy conservation, and equal employment 
Opportunities will be available in a supplemental 
booklet ‘1974 GM Report on Programs of Public 
Interest’’ after April 15. Stockholders wishing to 
receive a copy of this booklet may write to: General 
Motors Corporation, Room 1-101, General Motors 
Building, Detroit, Michigan 48202. 


new passenger cars and 40% of all new 
trucks delivered in the U.S. in 1974, com- 
pared with 45% and 40%, respectively, in 
1973. GM entered 1974 with adjustments 
in both production and model mix re- 
quired to meet the shift in demand to 
smaller cars. With the lifting of the oil 
embargo, sales of full-size and mid-size 
cars began to regain some strength. How- 
ever, sales of smaller cars continued to be 
a large factor in the marketplace. 

Although GM’s 1974 unit sales were at 
reduced levels, there were some noteworthy 
developments. Chevrolet retained its 
leadership as the number-one seller of pas- 
senger cars in the U.S. with retail sales of 
2,019,000 units. Both GMC and Chevrolet 
truck sales showed good strength through- 
out most of the year. Sales of GMC coaches 
during the year were 24% above 1973, re- 
flecting the expanding demand for public 
transportation equipment. 

The 1975 model year got off to a slow 
start—much slower than had been antici- 
pated. The deepening impact of the reces- 
sion together with an unavoidable increase 
in the price of 1975 models due to infla- 
tionary pressures were factors in the low 
level of new-car sales, but higher trade-in 
prices of used cars moderated the impact 
of the price increase. The 1975 models 
offer the widest selection of cars and trucks 
in GM history in all size and price classes 
and provide outstanding product values. 

All 1975 model GM cars built in North 
America for sale in the United States are 
equipped with a catalytic converter system 


Chevrolet Impala 4-Door Sedan 


which together with other changes, offers a 
substantial improvement in fuel economy 
with a significant reduction in exhaust 
emissions. Ona sales-weighted basis, GM’s 
1975 model cars provide an average 15% 
increase in fuel economy in city-suburban 
driving, compared with their 1974 counter- 
parts. The 1975 models also offer signif- 
icant savings in operating and maintenance 
costs. 


Other Products 

In 1974, General Motors established record 
dollar sales for its nonautomotive products 
in the United States, with sales totaling 
$2.2 billion, 14% above the 1973 level. 

Electro-Motive Division’s record dollar 
sales for the fourth consecutive year 
reflected the strong demand for locomo- 
tives as well as for high horsepower diesel 
engines and power systems for other appli- 
cations, especially in marine and oil well 
drilling use. 

Demand for TEREX off-highway earth- 
moving products in 1974 resulted in the 
highest dollar sales in the Division’s his- 
tory. On October 8, 1974, the Division 
unveiled the world’s largest hauler—the 
diesel-electric TEREX TITAN, which has 
a 350-ton payload capacity designed for 
open pit mining operations. 

For the third consecutive year, Detroit 
Diesel Allison Division established record 
sales for its heavy-duty diesel engines and 
transmissions for both on- and off-highway 
applications. 

Frigidaire Division’s unit sales of house- 


hold appliances declined in 1974 compared 
with the 1973 level, reflecting the general 
pattern of the appliance industry which 
was down about 10% in 1974. 


GM of Canada 


General Motors of Canada Limited set new 
factory unit and dollar sales records in 
1974. Factory sales of cars and trucks pro- 
duced by GM of Canada totaled 642,000 
units, compared with 580,000 units in 1973 
—the previous record year. Sales by GM 
of Canada, expressed in U.S. dollars, to- 
taled $3.7 billion, 19% above the previous 
record of $3.1 billion in 1973. 

In 1974, GM of Canada sold 197,000 
vehicles imported from GM plants in the 
U.S. and exported 334,000 vehicles built 
in Canada for sale in the United States. 
Of the total units produced in Canada and 
imported from the U.S., 34,000 were ex- 
ported to countries outside North America. 

At GM of Canada’s Diesel Division in 
London, Ontario, record dollar sales were 
established for coaches, diesel engines, 
locomotives, and TEREX earthmoving 
equipment. 


General Motors Overseas 

Total dollar sales of all products overseas, 
including sales to United States and 
Canadian operations, amounted to $6.0 
billion in 1974, exceeding the previous 
record of $5.8 billion in 1973. 

Factory sales of passenger cars and 
trucks produced overseas, together with 
sales of 103,000 exports from the U.S. and 
Canada, totaled 1,473,000 units in 1974, 
down 12% from the record 1,678,000 units 
sold in 1973. 

In Europe, factory sales of Adam Opel 
AG totaled 592,000 vehicles in 1974, com- 
pared with 845,000 in 1973. The decrease 
reflects the lowered economic activity and 
general slowdown of passenger car sales 
both in the Federal Republic of Germany 
and in many other areas where Opels are 
sold. Continued economic difficulties and 
labor disruptions in England restricted 
1974 factory sales of Vauxhall cars and 
Bedford trucks to 250,000 units, compared 
with 259,000 units in 1973. 

During the year, General Motors estab- 
lished a European Advisory Council. The 
Council, headquartered in London, repre- 
sents a forum for sounding and analyzing 
the opinions and thinking of leading 
Europeans relative to the long-range objec- 


tives of GM’s operations in Europe, with 
emphasis on the economic, political, and 
social environments in which the auto- 
motive industry can be expected to operate. 
Currently, the Council has ten members— 
seven leading European business and pro- 
fessional people and three General Motors 
executives. The Council meets quarterly 
and reports directly to the GM Chairman, 
who participates in Council activities as an 
ex-officio member. 

In Australia, General Motors-Holden’s 
Pty. Limited factory sales were 185,000 
units in 1974, compared with sales of 
200,000 units in 1973. In 1974, GM- 
Holden’s retained its position as sales 
leader in Australia for the 22nd consecu- 
tive year by accounting for 25% of all 
vehicles sold in that country. 

In Latin America, General Motors do 
Brasil S.A. continued to show strong gains 
in factory sales and set a new record of 
181,000 units in 1974, a 27% increase over 
the previous record of 143,000 units set in 
1973. General Motors Argentina S.A. had 
factory sales of 28,000 vehicles in 1974, 
compared with 30,000 units in 1973. 
General Motors de Mexico, S.A. de C.V. 
had record factory sales of 40,000 vehicles, 
compared with 35,000 units in 1973. 

General Motors South African (Pty.) 
Limited had factory sales of 31,000 units in 
1974, compared with 37,000 units in 1973. 

In Chile, General Motors resumed 
assembly of commercial vehicles during 
1974. Operations were discontinued in 
1971 because of various limitations imposed 
by the Chilean government. 

In late 1974, General Motors announced 


Cadillac Coupe De Ville 
plans to establish a new joint venture 
assembly operation near Jeddah, Saudi 
Arabia, to produce Chevrolet passenger 
cars and a broad range of Chevrolet and 
GMC commercial vehicles. General 
Motors will have a 60% interest in the 
joint venture company, to be known as 
General Motors Saudi Arabia Ltd. Pro- 
duction is expected to start in 1976. 

Retail sales of the GM Basic Transpor- 
tation Vehicle (BTV), now available in 
seven countries Overseas, were over 3,000 
units in 1974. 

GM actively seeks to hire, train, and 
promote local citizens in the 29 countries 
whete it operates. Of the 187,000 employes 
of General Motors operations overseas, 
only 480 are assigned as International Ser- 
vice Personnel. Of these, 407 are of U.S. 
origin and 73 from other countries. 


Litigation 

On October 11, 1974, the Federal District 
Court in Detroit dismissed a civil action 
which had been brought by the Justice 
Department charging General Motors and 
Ford Motor Company with a conspiracy 
during 1969-1970 to fix prices and to mo- 
nopolize the automobile fleet sales market. 
This dismissal followed a jury acquittal of 
the defendants on similar charges in a 
companion criminal case after a lengthy 
trial. Private treble-damage actions are still 
pending in Chicago. 

The dismissal by the Federal District 
Court in Los Angeles of 35 class action 
suits filed against the major auto com- 
panies and the Motor Vehicle Manufac- 
turers Association is on appeal to the U.S. 


Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. 
The dismissed actions were brought by 
various states, cities, Counties, and indi- 
viduals alleging a conspiracy in violation 
of the antitrust laws to delay the develop- 
ment and installation of motor vehicle 
emission control devices. (See also Note to 
Financial Statement 15 on page 19.) 


Employment and Payrolls 

As a result of the general business decline 
both in the U.S. and abroad, average world- 
wide employment and payrolls in 1974 
were considerably below 1973 levels. 
Average worldwide employment in 1974 
was approximately 734,000 men and 
women and payrolls totaled $9,771 million, 
compared with 1973's record employment 
of 811,000 and record payrolls of $10,309 
million. Total GM contributions for em- 
ploye benefit programs, however, reached 
a record $2.0 billion in 1974, compared 
with $1.7 billion in 1973. 

The average number of GM hourly em- 
ployes in the United States in 1974 was 
380,000 and payrolls totaled $5,405 million. 
While employment and payroll levels were 
down, hourly wages—including shift pre- 
miums and other income, but excluding 
benefit plans—averaged $7.20 per hour, 
compared with $6.46 per hour in 1973. 


U.S. Employe Layoffs and Layoff Benefits 
The lowered market demand for GM 
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vehicles in 1974 required substantial adjust- 
ments in production schedules and hourly 
employment levels. Actions taken included 
the elimination of second shifts, reduction 
of production rates, and the temporary 
closing of some assembly plants for 
varying periods of time. GM also reduced 
salaried employment levels to reduce oper- 
ating costs further. These were difficult 
decisions and every effort was made to 
reduce the hardship which accompanied 
these necessary actions. 

In accordance with contractual agree- 
ments and personnel policies, employes 
with the least seniority are laid off first in 
most cases. Because of the recent affirma- 
tive actions taken by GM in hiring and 
promoting women and minorities, these 
two groups represent a large number of 
those employes being affected. General 
Motors, however, remains committed to 
the concept of equal employment oppor- 
tunity in spite of current adverse economic 
conditions and expects to further its prog- 
ress in this area as soon as is possible. 

To cushion the impact of layoffs, most 
U.S. hourly employes with at least one year 
of seniority are covered by either the Sup- 
plemental Unemployment Benefit (SUB) 
Plan or the Income Security Plan. The 
SUB Plan, including state unemployment 
benefits, provides up to 95% of weekly 
take-home pay, less a small amount for 
work-related expenses. Benefit amounts 


and the duration of payments are depen- 
dent on the amount of money in the appli- 
cable Supplemental Unemployment 
Benefit Trust Fund. Most represented 
employes who are not covered under the 
SUB Plan, as well as nonrepresented hourly 
rate employes, receive layoff benefits under 
the Income Security Plan. 

Most U.S. salaried employes receive lay- 
off income under the Layoff Benefit Plan, 
which provides benefits, including state 
unemployment compensation, equal to 
75% of pay for the first six months of layoff 
and 60% of pay for the next six months of 
layoff. The Separation Allowance Plan pro- 
vides layoff income for other salaried 
employes, based upon their years of service 
with the Corporation. 


Executive Organization Changes 
Effective December 1, 1974, Richard C. 
Gerstenberg, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors and Chief Executive Officer, 
retired at age 65 under provisions of the 
General Motors Retirement Program. He 
will continue as a member of the Board 
and the Finance Committee. Thomas A. 
Murphy, who had been Vice Chairman of 
the Board since January 1972, was elected 
to succeed Mr. Gerstenberg and was named 
Chairman of the Finance Committee. 

Edward N. Cole, President and Chief 
Operating Officer, also retired at age 65, 
effective October 1, 1974. Mr. Cole was 
succeeded by Elliott M. Estes, formerly 
Executive Vice President and a member of 
the Board of Directors since October 1972. 
Mr. Estes was named Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 

Oscar A. Lundin, formerly Executive 
Vice President and a member of the Board 
of Directors since April 1970, was elected 
a Vice Chairman, effective December 1, 
1974. Mr. Lundin has responsibility for 
the Corporation’s financial affairs, includ- 
ing the finance and insurance subsidiaries, 
and the Industry-Government Relations 
and Public Relations Staffs and was named 
Vice Chairman of the Finance Committee. 

Richard L. Terrell, formerly Executive 
Vice President and a member of the Board 
of Directors since October 1972, was 
elected a Vice Chairman, effective October 
1, 1974. Mr. Terrell has responsibility for 
the Operations Staffs and was named Vice 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

Reuben R. Jensen, Howard H. Kehrl, 
F. James McDonald, and Roger B. Smith 
were elected Executive Vice Presidents and 
members of the Board of Directors. 


Financial Review 


Net income in 1974 was $950 million and 
earnings on common stock were $3.27 per 
share, compared to the previous records 
of $2,398 million and $8.34 per share, 
respectively, set in 1973. Net income as a 
percent of sales declined to 3.0% from 6.7% 
in 1973. The reduction in earnings during 
1974 of $5.07 per share is primarily attrib- 
utable to a decrease in volume and related 
factors of about $4.00 per share. The bal- 
ance of the reduction is due primarily to 
an increase in the costs of materials, pur- 
chased components, labor and related pay- 
roll taxes, and other economic cost factors, 
not recoverable in price. 

Net income and earnings on common 
stock in 1973 increased $235 million and 
$0.83 per share over the previous records 
of $2,163 million and $7.51 per share, 
respectively, set in 1972. Despite this 
earnings increase, net income as a percent 
of sales declined from 7.1% in 1972 to 
6.7% in 1973. The increase in earnings per 
share during 1973 was more than accounted 
for by the increase in volume and related 
factors of about $2.50 per share, partially 
offset by economic cost increases, not re- 
coverable in price, and other factors. 

Looking at the three year period as a 
whole, or comparing 1974 with 1972, in- 
flation, as measured by the increased costs 
of materials, purchased components, labor 
and related payroll taxes, and other eco- 
nomic cost factors, not recoverable in price, 
had the greatest adverse impact on earnings 
while the decrease in volume and related 
factors accounted for about $1.50 per share 


of the earnings decrease. 

Comparing the fourth quarter of 1974 
with that of 1973, worldwide factory sales 
totaled 1,820,000 units, a reduction of 
318,000 units or 15% from 2,138,000 units 
in the 1973 quarter. Earnings per share of 
common stock were $1.76 in the fourth 
quarter of 1974, slightly below the 1973 
period earnings of $1.80 per share. Dollar 
sales totaled $9,396 million, $381 million, 
ot 4% above the $9,015 million in the 1973 
quarter. Net income, including $42 million 
for the effect of the policy modification 
regarding depreciation described on page 
15, was $508 million, compared with $517 
million in the 1973 fourth quarter. 

Throughout the world, dollar sales of 
GM products totaled $31.5 billion in cal- 
endar year 1974, compared with a record 
$35.8 billion in 1973. Before elimination 
of inter-company sales among United 
States, Canadian, and Overseas operations, 
United States operations accounted for 
73% of worldwide dollar sales in 1974, with 
Canadian and Overseas operations contrib- 
uting 10% and 17%, respectively. The com- 
parable percentages were 77%, 8% and 15%, 
respectively, in 1973. 

Estimated net income attributable to 
United States operations was 89% of total 
net income in 1974 compared with 86% in 


/ 1973 and 88% in 1972, while that attrib- 


utable to Canadian operations was 11% in 
1974, compared with 5% in 1973 and 4% in 
1972. Overseas operations resulted in an 
approximate breakeven position in 1974 
compared with 9% of net income in 1973 
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and 8% in 1972. Of the estimated net in- 
come attributable to United States opera- 
tions, more than 90% was accounted for by 
automotive products in each of the three 
years. 

Dividends paid on the common stock 
totaled $3.40 per share in 1974, compared 
with $5.25 per share in 1973 and $4.45 in 
WOT, 


Prices 

As we started the 1974 calendar year, 
General Motors passenger cars and trucks 
were underpriced in relation to our costs. 
Price increases since the beginning of 
Government price controls in August 
1971 were substantially less than our 
cost increases. 

Following the expiration of price con- 
trols early in 1974, an explosion of price 
increases On important components and 
raw materials resulted in unparalleled cost 
increases in a relatively short period of 
time. In addition, significant increases in 
Jabor costs were incurred, resulting pri- 
marily from cost-of-living adjustments 
which are based on the Consumer Price 
Index published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

In spite of GM’s continuing and exten- 
sive efforts to cut expenses and costs in 
every area of the business, GM was unable 
to offset these cost increases. Retail price 
increases in March and May of 1974 
totaling $108, or 2.2%, on the average 
vehicle, recovered considerably less than 
Our Cost increases. 
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Looking back over the three year period 
covering the 1972 through 1974 model 
years, GM experienced cost increases of 
over $800 per vehicle, of which about $200 
represented the cost of added equipment, 
principally as a result of Government safety 
and emission standards. During this same 
period, our prices to our dealers were in- 
creased only about $500, or roughly 60% 
of the cost increases. Thus, cost increases 
exceeded price increases by more than $300 
per vehicle. 

Reflecting continuing cost pressures, 
the manufacturer’s suggested retail prices 
of GM’s 1975 models at their introduc- 
tion were increased by an average of 
$416, or 8.2%, On passenger Cars and $624, 
or 10.9%, on trucks, over comparably 
equipped 1974 models. These 1975 model 
prices included from $100 to $160 for the 
new emission control system on passenger 
cars and certain light trucks required to 
meet the Government’s stringent stan- 
dards. This system, including a catalytic 
converter, also provides substantially better 
gasoline mileage, as well as reduced oper- 
ating and maintenance costs compared 
with 1974 models. Still, even after these 
adjustments, our cost increases for 1975 
models exceeded our price recovery by 
about $100 per unit. Further, since the 
1975 model introduction, additional ma- 
terial and labor cost increases of well over 
$100 per unit have been experienced. 

Therefore, coupled with the $300 unre- 
covered cost for 1972-1974 models, GM’s 
unrecovered cost since the introduction of 
1972 models exceeds $500 per unit. Our 
results for 1974 reflect this serious price- 
cost imbalance and intensified cost reduc- 
tion programs have been implemented. 

On December 10, 1974, GM reduced 
the base price of each 1975 model car sold 
in the United States by $13 as it replaced 
the previously mandated ignition interlock 
with a safety belt reminder system to meet 
revised Federal requirements. 


Taxes 


The provision for United States, foreign 
and other income taxes in 1974 was $727 


million, compared with $2,115 million in 
1973 and $2,060 million in 1972. Together 
with other state and local taxes and General 
Motors’ share of social security taxes, the 
total tax provision in 1974 was $1,869 mil- 
lion, compared with $3,206 million in 1973 
and $2,978 million in 1972. In 1974, this 
total tax provision was equivalent to $1.97 
for every dollar of net income and $6.53 
per share of common stock, which com- 
pares to $1.34 for every dollar of net in- 
come and $11.21 per share in 1973. 


Expenditures for Plant, 

Equipment and Special Tools 

and Depreciation 

Expenditures for plant and equipment 
throughout the world totaled a record 
$1,458 million in 1974, and provided for 
Capacity expansion, modernization, and 
plant replacements. These expenditures re- 
ceived careful review to insure that they 
were absolutely necessary. Future expendi- 
tures will continue to receive the same care- 
ful review. Of these expenditures, approx- 
imately 81% were made in the United 
States, 4% in Canada and 15% overseas. 
In 1973, spending for plant and equipment 
totaled $1,163 million. Depreciation 
charged to income in 1974 was $847 
million, compared with $903 million in 
1973 and $912 million in 1972. The depre- 
ciation policy modification, as described 
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in the Notes to Financial Statements on 
page 15, reduced depreciation for 1974 by 
$97 million. 

Expenditures for special tools were 
$1,096 million in 1974 and $941 million in 
1973. Tool amortization amounted to $858 
million in 1974, $1,081 million in 1973 and 
$874 million in 1972. 


Working Capital 

Working capital at December 31, 1974, 
totaled $5,542 million, a decrease of $655 
million from the $6,197 million working 
capital at December 31, 1973. The decrease 
in 1974 was primarily due to the net in- 
crease of $782 million in real estate, plants 
and equipment, and special tools, partially 
offset by an increase in long-term debt of 
$120 million. A statement setting forth the 
changes in working capital by element 
appears on page 14. 


Common Stockholders’ Equity 

The equity of the holders of General 
Motors common stock is represented by 
the common stock, capital surplus and net 
income retained for use in the business. 
This amounted to $12,247 million at the 
end of 1974, compared with $12,283 
million at the end of 1973. Book value 
per share of General Motors common 
stock decreased to $42.58 at the end of 
1974, from $42.71 at the end of 1973. 


statement of Consolidated Income 


for the years ended December 31, 1974 and 1973 


Net Sales 


Equity in earnings of nonconsolidated subsidiaries and associates (dividends 


received amounted to $65,649,711 in 1974 and $48,465,758 in 1973) 
Other income less income deductions (Note 2) 


Total 


Costs and Expenses 

Cost of sales and other operating charges, exclusive of items listed below 
Selling, general and administrative expenses 

Depreciation of real estate, plants and equipment 

Amortization of special tools 

Provision for the Incentive Program (Note 11) 

United States, foreign and other income taxes (Note 3) 


Total 


Net Income 


Dividends on preferred stocks 


General Motors Corporation 
and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


1974 
$31,549,546, 126 


114,423,643 
6,667,025 
31,670,636,794 


26,9185799 (2 
15203; 9215 (72 
846,574,978 
858,369,689 
5,851,240 
727,100,000 
30,720,567,431 


950,069,363 


12,928,266 


1973 
$35,798,289,281 


102,984,258 
150,687,254 
36,051,960,793 


28,114,073,825 
1,328,085,680 
902,853,471 
1,081,020,914 
112,823,495 
2,115,000,000 
935093,091,309 


2,398, 103,408 


12,928,269 


Earned on Common Stock 


Se 937,141,097 


02590), 17 9,139 


Average number of shares of common stock outstanding 


Earned Per Share of Common Stock (Note 12) 


286,289,679 


Eel 


286,035,632 


$8.34 


Reference should be made to notes on pages 15 through 19. 
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Consolidated Balance Sheet 


December 31, 1974 and 1973 


Assets 


Current Assets 
Cash 


United States and other government securities and time deposits— 
at cost, which approximates market: 


Held for payment of income taxes 
Other 
Accounts and notes receivable (Note 4) 
Inventories 


Prepaid expenses 
Total Current Assets 


Investments and Miscellaneous Assets 


Equity in net assets of nonconsolidated subsidiaries and associates (Note 5) 


Other investments and miscellaneous assets—at cost (less allowances) 


Total Investments and Miscellaneous Assets 
Common Stock Held for the Incentive Program (Note 6) 
Property 


Real estate, plants and equipment (Note 7) 


Less accumulated depreciation (Note 7) 


Net real estate, plants and equipment 


Special tools—less amortization 


Total Property 


Deferred Charges 
Goodwill—less amortization 


Deferred income taxes and other deferred charges 


Total Deferred Charges 


Total Assets 


Reference should be made to notes on pages 15 through 19. 


1974 


$ 400,626,489 


303,389,424 
634,342,398 
3,000,816,886 
6,404,702,228 
900,878,680 


11644; 750,105 


1,416,857,436 
1345(04,902 


1,551,561,945 


86,698,431 


16,808,456,667 
10,592,991,565 


6,215,465, 102 
817,883,143 


7,033,348,245 


32,468,434 
119,266,754 


EY beye Cele) 


$20,468,099,914 


BENS 


$ 387,131,788 


498,525,392 
2,160,446,064 
3,082,503,470 
5,176,896,457 

861,001,813 


12, 166,504,984 


1,354,497,010 
111,060,531 


1,465,557,941 
137,407,501 


15,615,898,926 
O04 oso 2 10050 


3,0/0;9 1,000 
580,657,543 


6,250 225-40 


38,065,480 
238,090,497 


210,199,218 


$20,296,861,419 


Liabilities, Reserves and Stockholders’ Equity 


Current Liabilities 


Accounts, drafts and loans payable 
United States, foreign and other income taxes payable 
Accrued liabilities 


Total Current Liabilities 


Long-Term Debt (principally foreign subsidiaries) (Note 8) 


Other Liabilities 


Deferred Credits and Reserves 
Deferred investment tax credits 
Contingent credits under Stock Option Plan 


General reserve applicable to foreign operations 


Other (principally deferred translation gains and intercompany profits) (Note 9) 


Total Deferred Credits and Reserves 


Stockholders’ Equity (Notes 10 and 11) 


Capital stock: 
Preferred: 
$5.00 series 
$3.75 series 


Common 


Total capital stock 
Capital surplus (principally additional paid-in capital) 


Net income retained for use in the business 


Total Stockholders’ Equity 


Total Liabilities, Reserves and Stockholders’ Equity 


General Motors Corporation 
and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


1974 


$ 3,600,437,209 
357,802,060 ° 
2,144,588,313 


6,102,827,582 


876,563,560 
430,385,378 


189,115,478 

aaron, 
141,667,396 
185,500,785 


527,726,816 


183,564,400 
100,000,000 
479,361,735 


102,920,135 
766,979,178 


11,000,691,265 


127200 ,200,916 


$20,468,099,914 


1973 


$ 3,275,680,774 


605,306,296 


2,088,666,739 


5,969,653,809 


756,517,807 
462,539,708 


178,833,236 

18,100,000 
141,667,396 
202,772,836 


541,373,468 


183,564,400 
100,000,000 
479,361,735 


762,926,135 
766,979,178 


11,036,871,314 


12,566,776,627 


$20,296,861,419 
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Statement of Changes in Consolidated Financial Position 


for the years ended December 31, 1974 and 1973 


General Motors Corporation 
and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


LO. 


VE) 


Source of Funds 
Net income 
Depreciation of real estate, plants and equipment 


Amortization of special tools 


Undistributed earnings of nonconsolidated subsidiaries and associates, 


deferred income taxes, etc.—net 


Total current operations 
Proceeds from disposals of property 


Increase (Decrease) in long-term debt 


Total 


Application of Funds 

Dividends paid to stockholders 

Expenditures for real estate, plants and equipment 
Expenditures for special tools 

Investments in nonconsolidated subsidiaries and associates 


Other—net 
Total 


Increase (Decrease) in working capital 


Working capital at beginning of the year 


Working capital at end of the year 


Increase (Decrease) in Working Capital by Element 
Cash, government securities and time deposits 
Accounts and notes receivable 

Inventories 

Prepaid expenses 

Accounts, drafts and loans payable 

United States, foreign and other income taxes payable 
Accrued liabilities 


$ 950,069,363 
846,574,978 
858,369,689 


106,373,163 


210138 7,193: 
66,990,959 
120/045,793 


Jaye eva: oe 10 


986,249,412 
1,458,453, 166 
T0953 955260 

13,586,495 
49,462,195 


3,603,346,557 


( 654,922,652) 
6,196,851,175 


$5,541,928,523 


($1,707 144,030) 
( 81,686,584) 
1,227,805,771 

39,876,867 

(955 245/20-43)) 
247,904,236 

(Cos 921574) 


($ 654,922,652) 


$2,398, 103,408 
902,853,471 
1,081,020,914 


(149,269,638) 


4,232,708,155 
67,814,754 


( 34,358,630) 


4,266, 164,279 


1,514,240,066 
VLGS 42142 
940,978,524 
198,445 970 


(142,993,976) 


( 


3,634,088,036 


632,076,243 
DOAN goe 


$6, 196,851,175 


$ 99,161,773 
276,301,356 
976,733,102 
275,786,980 
805,856,934) 
155,015,957 
345,065,991) 


$ 632,076,243 


Increase (Decrease) in working capital 


Reference should be made to notes on pages 15 through 19, 


Notes to Financial Statements 


General Motors Corporation 
and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


Note 1. Significant Accounting Policies 


Principles of Consolidation 


The consolidated financial statements include the accounts of 
the Corporation and all domestic and foreign subsidiaries which 
are more than 50% owned and engaged principally in manu- 
facturing or wholesale marketing of General Motors products. 
General Motors’ share of earnings or losses of nonconsolidated 
subsidiaries and of associates in which at least 20% of the voting 
securities is owned is generally included in consolidated income 
under the equity method of accounting. Intercompany items and 
transactions between companies included in the consolidation 
are eliminated and unrealized intercompany profits on sales to 
nonconsolidated subsidiaries and to associates are deferred. 


Translation of Foreign Currencies 


Real estate, plants and equipment, accumulated depreciation and 
the provision for depreciation are translated into United States 
dollars at exchange rates in effect at the dates the related assets 
were acquired. Other assets, liabilities and deferred credits and 
reserves are translated at exchange rates in effect at the date of 
the balance sheet; other items of income and expense are trans- 
lated at average exchange rates for the months in which the 
transactions occurred. Accumulated unrealized net loss from 
translation of foreign currency accounts of any foreign sub- 
sidiary is charged to income and accumulated unrealized net 
gain is deferred. Gains or losses on significant exchange contracts 
are included in costs and expenses currently. 


Income Taxes 


Investment tax credits allowable under the income tax laws are 
deducted in determining taxes estimated to be payable currently 
and are deferred and amortized over the lives of the related 
assets. The tax effects of timing differences between pretax 
accounting income and taxable income (principally related to 
depreciation, benefit plans expense, sales and product allow- 
ances and undistributed earnings of subsidiaries and associates) 
are deferred, except that the tax effects of certain expenses 
charged to income prior to 1968 have not been deferred but are 
recognized in income taxes provided at the time such expenses 
become allowable deductions for tax purposes. Provisions are 
made for estimated United States and foreign taxes, less avail- 
able tax credits and deductions, which may be incurred on 
remittance of the Corporation’s share of subsidiaries’ and 
associates’ undistributed earnings included in the consolidated 
financial statements. 


Inventories 

Inventories are stated at the lower of cost or market. Cost is 
determined substantially by the first-in, first-out or the average 
cost method. Market value is current sales price less distribution 
cost for finished product and replacement cost for other inven- 
tories. Physical inventories are taken at all locations. 


Common Stock Held for the Incentive Program 


Common stock in treasury is held exclusively for payment of 
liabilities under the Incentive Program and is stated substantially 
at cost. 


Property, Depreciation and Amortization 
Property is stated at cost. Maintenance, repairs, rearrangement 


expenses and renewals and betterments which do not enhance 
the value or increase the basic productive capacity of the assets 
are charged to costs and expenses as incurred. 


Depreciation is provided on groups of property using, with minor 
exceptions, an accelerated method which accumulates depreci- 
ation of approximately two-thirds of the depreciable cost during 
the first half of the estimated lives of the property. The annual 
group rates of depreciation are as follows: 


Classification of Property Annual Group Rates 


Land improvements 5% 

Buildings 32% 
Machinery and equipment 8Y% % (Average) 
Furniture and office equipment 6% (Average) 


In 1974, based on a periodic study of depreciation policies, the 
number of property groups was increased by establishing a sep- 
arate group for each year’s acquisitions within each classification 
of property. This modification has the effect of depreciating the 
cost of certain groups of property more nearly over the service 
lives of the assets and reduces depreciation expense in 1974 by 


$97 million. 


Expenditures for special tools are amortized, with the amortiza- 
tion applied directly to the asset account, over short periods of 
time because the utility value of the tools is radically affected by 
frequent changes in the design of the functional components 
and appearance of the product. Replacement of special tools for 
reasons other than changes in products is charged directly to 
cost of sales. 


Goodwill 


Goodwill represents the excess of the cost over the value ascribed 
to the net tangible assets of businesses acquired and is amortized 
over ten years with the amortization applied directly to the asset 
account. Amortization amounted to $6,427,346 in 1974 and 
$6,344,246 in 1973. 


Incentive Program 


A reserve is maintained for purposes of the Bonus Plan and 
Stock Option Plan to which may be credited each year a max- 
imum amount which the independent public accountants of the 
Corporation determine in accordance with the provisions of the 
Bonus Plan; however, for any year, the Bonus and Salary Com- 
mittee may direct that a lesser amount be credited. Bonus 
awards under the Bonus Plan, contingent credits under the 
Stock Option Plan and such other amounts arising out of the 
operation of the Incentive Program as the Committee may 
determine are charged to the reserve. As a result of tentative 
determinations of awards by the Committee, the amount pro- 
vided is transferred to current liabilities, other liabilities and 
deferred credits at December 31. 

If Bonus and Stock Option Plan participants fail to meet 
conditions precedent to receiving undelivered instalments of 
bonus awards and contingent credits, the amount of any such 
instalments is credited to income. Upon the exercise of stock 
options, the related contingent credits are proportionately 
reduced and the amount of the reduction is credited to income. 
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Note 1. Significant Accounting Policies (concluded) 


General Reserve Applicable to Foreign Operations 

The general reserve applicable to foreign operations was estab- 
lished in 1954. There has been no change in this reserve since 
its establishment. 


Pension Program 

The Corporation and its subsidiaries have several pension plans 
covering substantially all employes. Generally, plans covering 
hourly-rate employes are noncontributory and those covering 
salaried employes are both contributory and noncontributory. 
Benefits under the plans are generally related to an employe’s 


length of service, wages and salaries, and contributions. The 
costs of these plans are determined on the basis of actuarial cost 
methods and include amortization of prior service cost over 
periods not exceeding 30 years. With the exception of certain 
overseas subsidiaries, pension costs accrued are funded. 


Product Related Expenses 

Expenditures for research and development and for advertising 
and sales promotion are charged to costs and expenses when 
incurred; provisions for estimated costs related to product 
warranty are made at the time the products are sold. 


Note 2. Other Income Less Income Deductions 


Other income: 


IG 


1973 


Interest:incomeres. ¢ o6..s2. Re oe ee ee re ee ee $ 166,989,616 $ 273,314,924 
Ochér 2 Sane) a ee ee a ee ee ee eee 29,606, 184 23,877,064 
Income deductions: 

Interest and related charces on lone-term i debtan.mem een ee ee en 77,940,292) ( 66,033,440) 
Ocher interests a ee ee oe eee 84,802,411) ( 38,927,130) 
Net loss on translation of financial statements in foreign currencies (a) ........ 45,582,291) ( 14,778,701) 
Other cscs ac oo cele cna RS Cee ea en a ee ewe 18,396,219 © (265765460) 

Net $ 6,667,025 $ 150,687,254 


(a) In addition, net translation gains (losses) of ($14,770,612) in 1974 and $67,061,457 in 1973 were credited (charged) to 


Deferred Credits and Reserves— Other. 


Note 3. United States, Foreign and Other Income Taxes 
Taxes estimated to be payable currently (b): 


1974 


1973 


United States Federal) i252 eo ee re ee ys foe on er $ 329,664,925 $1,749,899 ,899 
Foreigtic esc). c 2S oaks een ee ee re Se cers oS, Soe ee 126,916,078 264,634,422 
Other ($51,500,000 for 1974 largely offset by adjustments to prior years’ accruals) . . .. . 600,000 265,141,000 
Lotaly 42 2. ye a a a a eee ee ee ree 457,181,003 DrPHREM of a) oY 1! 
Taxes deferred—net: 
United: States)Federal. <..2, cfs Sit eee eS gr ere ) ee 248,334,075 ( 145,306,899) 
Foreign. 30 2c se be Bn a ee re On gs eh cy es (ee 7097320) ant 6,222,200) 
Other. 2 hee Ses Oe ee eee ee ee a OP ire a es er 29,300,000 ( 20,141,000) 
Sic ic.| erent AM am a ee. Aue ES 5d Ge a oe Babes a 259,636,755  ( 173,670,166) 
Investment tax credits deferred—net of amortization: 
United States Federal 22.) ery ek ae oe ee a oa adiy, ah ee 10,101,000 7,607,000 
Foreign’ 53.5. 4 Se oe ee a ee ee eee Pe ee ee ee 181,242 1,387,845 
Total 10,282,242 8,994,845 
Total $ 727,100,000 $2,115,000,000 


(b) Investment tax credits deducted in determining taxes estimated to be payable currently amounted to $57,450,800 in 1974 and 


$55,518,935 in 1973. 


Note 4. Accounts and Notes Receivable 


General Motors Acceptance Corporation and subsidiaries: 


LA 


LS 


Current wholesale financing of sales of General Motors products, etc... ....... $1,359,792,896 $1,196,627,830 
Noaninteréest:beatingloans. ee ee ee = 500,000,000 
Oe pears a eae eer erm eT MM. Asie. ne te Ate le ee eee eM 1,359,792,896 1,696,627,830 

Other trade “and sundry receivables: (less allowances) cme user unmet 1,641,023,990 1,385,875,640 
Total $3,000,816,886 $3,082 ,503,470 

Note 5. Equity in Net Assets of Nonconsolidated Subsidiaries and Associates 1974 1973 


Nonconsolidated subsidiaries: 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation and subsidiaries (See page 21) 


Ch SO SS OP SE ay 


$1,187,332,411 


$1,143,389,893 


Dealerships operating under dealership assistance plans (retail companies) ...... . 108,581,712 104,530,281 
Okxherdomesticand foreien-substdiariess +e arcmin ne een ae 30,229,903 15,972,951 
Associates: (intetests/in, OVvetseas COMmpabies) eee em ea ee ee 90,713,410 90,603,885 
Total $1,416,857,436 $1,354,497,010 
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Note 6. Common Stock Held for the Incentive Program 1974 

Shares Amount Shares 
Balancesat beginning of thesyeat ay sea ae ee See 1,886,888 $137,407,501 1,693,625 
Acquiredrdunine the veatae irae eae nr peat ar cones oo eae 70,900 8,556,657 839,190 
Delivered to participants during the years.) «4 «sao. (734,022) 06 54,265,127) ( 645,927) 


Revaluation in accordance with the Bonus Plan ....... 
Balance at end of the year: 
Held for instalment deliveries of bonus awards and contingent 


1973 
Amount 
$129,540,350 
57,296,450 

( 49,430,924) 
1,625 


’ 


62,428,888 


13,914,493 
61,064,120 


$137,407,501 


1973 


$ 236,608,135 
515,123,039 
24,312,032 
3,889,687 ,534 
10,211,856, 100 
234,844,708 
502,866,782 


$15,615,898,926 


$ 305,376,415 
2,177,974,915 
7,249,030,699 

163,608,894 
49,330,130 


$ 9,945,321,053 


iio 
$ 123,067,107 


262,125,000 
50,200,000 
185,693,800 
57,100,000 
63,525,000 


5,557,500 
6,135,000 
3,114,400 


ereciteurelated tos prion yveaTsas. newer ue ee 950,415 68,351,323 823,807 
Available for contingent credits related to outstanding stock 
ODEOI Se sick OPS bps carter tae eg a ee Ma Ne ss: 153,288 11,443,157 175,422 
Available for current bonus awards and contingent credits . . 119,463 6,903,951 887,659 
Total 12233166 $ 86,698,431 1,886,888 
Note 7. Real Estate, Plants and Equipment and Accumulated Depreciation 1974 
Real estate, plants and equipment: 
arid Se ee. tie eo a ae oe a Te ee ah 2st nea as hee, See $ 247,778,103 
RAR GyiI OV eIMmelits wa aewee een a es ke ea ee re ee oe een me 546,176,357 
Peasenaicuimproyements—lessraiortization me spears ene, a een 25;0615275 
BOrichincea ae <: 7% ae eae ie ee a Dee «nee sIese, hatin ore ee on, Mis, 4,070,429,327 
Nac mney ANG, AUMDINGN tamer ae ar ones See MILO ee es ernment eae eee Ce 10,957,876,467 
HUniicerreranid Orlice ECQUIpmMen temas el names ann ate” Bee tae ene eens 238,842,532 
@WOnstruictiOn ins Proeress a teas ee Se Ee Se Oe eee Bie 6 eis 722,292,606 
Total $16,808,456,667 
Accumulated depreciation: 
[bevacalinataprohd cin alceers tS eee cae ree ame ec) Oe ee Eee Are 0 ee aS = nee SeeOLighl 7.0)! 
SUS VGATEGY . oe > oh Co keer cane ek a tn Pay ret nr ROE era Charm cee 2,308,058, 108 
NEC IMORVEATYC. CChUIDINGl\t Calon sah, era a enter een rhe MMe cele Payrcmen a ence 121,042,000 
Buriicureraticd Ofice.equipment:. ) sm 2.19 ke emer ate nea ae ernest ae 170,643,106 
Ex CraOrcinary © DSOLESCENICE (4). ) nines Ree es es ee ee 49,330,130 
Total $10,592,991,565 
Note 8. Long-Term Debt (Less Current Portion) 1974 
General Motors Corporation— United States dollars .......... 1976-2000 $9 22,563,832 
Consolidated subsidiaries: 
Writecdsocates COL atss c= G10 «Ty, 3. km te ee Se er ee Pee ries 1976-86 376,107,628 
(Covpnva lttiste lene ee eet eee eee ee eT VAS Te aN ei ie ss 1976 50,450,000 
eT ETAT Sine ck, bec cea vo oe av) een tt eee Sou ee ee ne 1976-79 184,675,000 
SS WISSEL ALCS meena ne sc. Nal av ts, Ge Ome Mens sts Be eae ee 1976 61,480,000 
British pounds trata tare ne Mone: cep es, cars te eens a oat nao ys area sac, 1977-92 46,920,000 
Dravilianieeruvelros mar. sus... .k os ts) -+. ee Ca One ee ee ee eres 1976-82 16,852,000 
WeneZelaneDOMVATS et Sits. sph o) a5, eo meeeee tn ee es weer, oe, 1976-80 5,170,700 
| ee tala te gacVel cin Oe eee ea ee, Clee. by MRM ee eae 1976-78 5,069,300 
GeHetrCurrelicies ere nell eee, by ee he a ee ee eae 1976-2004 7,275,100 
Total $ 876,563,560 


$% 9756,517,807 


Maturities of long-term debt at December 31, 1974 for each of the five years through 1979 are: 1975—$55,455,298 (included in current 


liabilities); 1976—$315,811,926; 1977—$145,969,021; 1978—$40,897,867; and 1979—$143,195,818. 


Note 9. Deferred Credits and Reserves—Other 1974 
Deferred gains on translation of foreign currency accounts of foreign subsidiaries. . . . $ 88,230,097 
Deferred intercompany profits arising from sales to nonconsolidated subsidiaries . . . . 72,659,832 
Otherideferted anicoriem es A. oe oid Wty ba et ees Nae eRe ae code uss 3,809,221 
Miscellaneoussreserveseene: Be eee, ee ce en A OD icone aoe 20,801,635 

Total $ 185,500,785 


1973 

$ 103,000,709 
71,503,826 
6,647,191 

ZL, O21 110 

$ 202,772,836 
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Note 10. Stockholders’ Equity 
Capital Stock: 


Preferred Stock, without par value (authorized, 6,000,000 shares), no change during the year: 
$5.00 series, stated value $100 per share, redeemable at $120 per share (issued, 1,875,366 


shares; in treasury, 39,722 shares; outstanding, 1,835,644 shares). . .......- $ 


$3.75 series, stated value $100 per share, redeemable at $100 per share (issued and out- 


standing, 1,000,000;shares)P.1cy >.) eee ee 


Common Stock, $174 par value (authorized, 500,000,000 shares): 


Issued at beginning of the year (287,617,041 shares in 1974 and 287,616,525 shares in 1973) 
Newly issued stock sold under provisions of the Stock Option Plan (516 shares in 1973) 


Issued at end of the year (287,617,041 shares in 1974 and 1973) 


Total capital stock at end of the year 


Capital Surplus (principally additional paid-in capital): 
Balance at beginning of the year 


CHR Ce te KC Ok ie 


Paid-in capital in excess of par value of newly issued common stock sold under provisions 


of the Stock Option Plan 


ee) er CO elo, Ee)” eerie <e) rem ie Ve 


Increase in carrying value of common stock held for the Incentive Program revalued 


in accordance with the Bonus Plan 
Balance at end of the year 


Net Income Retained for Use in the Business: 


Balance at besinning-of the years) 1-1) ree ee 
Net incomes 4. So ove ee anes eee en eo ee 


Total 
Cash dividends: 
Preferred stock, $5.00 series, $5.00 per share 
Preferred stock, $3.75 series, $3.75 per share 


Common stock, $3.40 per share in 1974 and $5.25 per share in 1973 


Total cash dividends 
Balance at end of the year 
Total Stockholders’ Equity 


Note 11. Incentive Program 

For the year 1974, the Bonus and Salary Committee directed a 
credit to the Reserve for Bonus Plan and Stock Option Plan of 
$5,851,240, (the maximum permitted under the Bonus Plan 
formula as set forth on page 20). In addition, the Committee has 
directed that approximately $432,000 of the unawarded balance 
in the reserve carried forward from 1973 be made available for 
the distribution related to 1974. Subject to final determination, 
the Committee has tentatively directed that the total of individual 
awards shall approximate the amount of the credit to the reserve 
related to 1974 plus approximately $432,000. As a result, 
$6,283,240 was transferred to current and other liabilities. With 
respect to individual participation in the bonus distribution, the 
Bonus and Salary Committee has directed that all Corporate 
officers, together with a substantial number of other senior 
executives, shall receive no awards related to 1974. 

Changes during 1974 in the status of options granted under 
the Stock Option Plan are shown in the following table. 
The option prices are 100% of the average of the highest and 
lowest sales prices on the New York Stock Exchange on the 
dates the options were granted. Of the options outstanding at 


Note 12. Earnings Per Share 

Earnings per share of common stock are based on the average 
number of shares outstanding during each year. The effect on 
earnings per share resulting from the assumed exercise of out- 


Note 13. Foreign Operations 

Net assets, sales and income attributable to operations outside 
the United States and Canada, included in the consolidated 
financial statements, are summarized in the table on page 19. Net 
sales include sales to United States and Canadian operations. 
Net income is after provisions for deferred income taxes on 
unremitted earnings of such foreign operations and other con- 


(Cyeie? ce) 016, 2 ome Ome Leilene 


ee Phe ye fie de’ fe Je) Be sevens 


o eu Tied ver gel eb fet Ss: ce) oe re, Ue 


‘or 6 ey) te) te: es 


ee ee Mie. er te 


Wee ve 

183,564,400 $ 183,564,400 

ee OW exh tea 100,000,000 100,000,000 
479,361,735 479,360,875 

— 860 

479,361,735 479,361,735 

102,07 05135 762,926, 135 

Pol SERN i es2or eur ees 766,979,178 766,945,776 
ee oh i oo - Ola 
Ser ar re Oe es _ 1,625 
766,979,178 766,979,178 


11,036,871,314 
950,069,363 
11,986,940,677 


10, 153,007,972 
2,398, 103,408 


12555 1 El80 


be, Cee ee Deore 9,178,220 
Se acorn rer ok 3,750,046 3,750,049 
Sant ee eee: 973,321,146 jlga | Os Whe! 
986,249,412 1,514,240,066 


11,000,691,265 
$12,530,596,578 


11 036;8715314 
$12,566,776,627 


December 31, 1974, those granted in 1970 expire five years from 
the date of grant and those granted in 1973 and 1974 expire ten 
years from date of grant. All options are subject to earlier termi- 
nation under certain conditions. 

The Corporation intends to deliver newly issued stock upon 
the exercise of any of the outstanding options. The maximum 
number of shares for which additional options might be granted 
under the Plan was 2,534,638 at January 1, 1974 and 2,449,363 
at December 31, 1974. 


Shares Under Option 
Changes During Year 


Year Option Jan. 1, Termi- Dec. 31, 
Granted Price 1974 Granted nated 1974 
1969 $ 78.07 VD (35 — 175,734 = 
1970 69.82 205,131 = 42,345 162,786 
1973 73.38 290,802 = 29,634 261,168 
1974 50.00 = 351,948 18,960 332,988 
Total 671,667 351,948 266,673 756,942 


standing options and delivery of bonus awards and contingent 
credits under the Incentive Program is not material. 


solidation adjustments and, in 1974, includes earnings (loss) 
attributable to the major overseas manufacturing subsidiaries, 
as follows: Adam Opel AG, $44 million; General Motors- 
Holden’s Pty. Limited, $21 million; and Vauxhall Motors 
Limited, ($30 million). 
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Note 13. Foreign Operations (concluded) 


Net Assets Attributable to Operations Outside the United States and Canada 
December 31, 1974 


United Kingdom, Other, 
Australia, Principally 
New Zealand Mexico and December 
Western and South South BIA 1973 
Europe Africa America Total Total 
(In Millions) 
Assets: 
sRotalscurrent. assets mame tame on ae te ee ee $e 827 $1,024 $ 782 $2,633 $2,245 
Real estate, plants and equipment. ........ 1,380 978 411 2,769 2,586 
Less'accumulated depreciation “97is). 9... 0 e . ( 872) ( 728) ( 168) ( 1,768) ( 1,674) 
Special tools=less:amortization. .) 2) 6. 6. 141 114 42 297 / ai | 
Shemassets aes a ae ae ee rae ee ee 34 16 173 223 203 
Total assets 1,510 1,404 1,240 4,154 5,011 
Liabilities: 
Bank borrowings and notes payable... ..... 170 388 240 798 383 
@ther current liabilitieswe oe. ee: 328 361 230 919 903 
Total current liabilities 498 749 470 Tey, 1,286 
Long-term debt of subsidiaries ......2.2... 370 51 253 674 555 
Other liabilities.and reserves’. 2.0.04... 255 89 pat 371 365 
Total liabilities Pi23 889 750 25102 2,204 
Balancesin ds 5 oscil eee hcae ere ae ie $ 387 SmolD $ 490 $1,392 $1,407 
Less General Reserve Applicable to Foreign Operations . 142 142 
Attributable to Operations Outside the United States 
and Canada: 
Net Assets $1,250 $1,265 
Net Sales $5,969 $5,779 
Net Income i SP 216 


Note 14. Pension Program 


The total pension expense of the Corporation and its con- 
solidated subsidiaries amounted to $819 million in 1974 and $719 
million in 1973. During 1974, the Corporation and its indepen- 
dent actuaries completed a periodic review of the experience 
under the plans including the actuarial methods and assump- 
tions used in determining the payments to be made to the trust 
funds. The increase in pension expense in 1974 reflects the cost 


Note 15. Contingent Liabilities 

There are various claims and pending actions against the 
Corporation and its subsidiaries in respect of commercial mat- 
ters, including warranties and product liability, governmental 
regulations including environmental and safety matters, civil 
rights, patent matters, taxes and other matters arising out of 
the conduct of the business. Certain of these actions purport 
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of substantially increased benefits resulting from amendments to 
the plans, offset in part by certain modifications in actuarial cost 
methods. The Employee Retirement Income Security Act of 1974 
is not expected to have a material effect upon the cost of the pen- 
sion plans. The actuarially computed value of vested benefits of 
all plans exceeded the total of pension funds, at market, and bal- 
ance sheet accruals as of December 31, 1974, by about $3.4 billion. 


to be class actions, seeking damages in very large amounts. The 
amounts of liability on these claims and actions at December 31, 
1974 were not determinable but, in the opinion of the man- 
agement, the ultimate liability resulting will not materially affect 
the consolidated financial position or results of operations of the 
Corporation and its consolidated subsidiaries. 
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We have examined the Consolidated Balance Sheet of General Motors Corporation and consolidated subsidiaries as of 
December 31, 1974 and 1973 and the related Statements of Consolidated Income and Changes in Consolidated Financial 
Position for the years then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, 
and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary 


in the circumstances. . At . 
In our opinion, these financial statements present fairly the financial position of the companies at December 31, 1974 
and 1973 and the results of their operations and the changes in their financial position for the years then ended, in conformity 


with generally accepted accounting principles consistently applied. 
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Pension Funds Held by Trustees in the United States 


Under the Hourly-Rate Pension Plan and the Trusteed Part of the Retirement Program for Salaried Employes 


Funds at December 31, 1973—with securities valued at cost 
Additions during 1974: 

Payments by General Motors into trusts 

Interest and dividends received 

Net losses realized on sales of securities 


Net additions before pension payments 
Pension payments during 1974 


Funds at December 31, 1974—with securities valued at cost 


Note: Payments by General Motors into trusts, managed by a group of 
independent banks, include an estimated $451 million attributable to 
prior service benefits provided under the original plan and by subsequent 
amendments. The funds in these trusts, which include amounts appli- 


Incentive Program 


The Incentive Program consists of the General Motors Bonus 
Plan, first approved by stockholders in 1918, and the General 
Motors Stock Option Plan, adopted in 1957. The By-Laws 
provide that the Plans shall be presented for action at a stock- 
holders’ meeting at least once in every five years. In that connec- 
tion both Plans were approved by the stockholders at the 1972 
Annual Meeting. 

The Corporation maintains a reserve for purposes of the Bonus 
Plan and the Stock Option Plan, to which may be credited each 
year an amount which the independent public accountants of 


$3,910,582,405 


$774,500,000 

JAS p ong} 
( 127,703,565) 
$858,741,749 


443,476,340 415,265,409 


$4,325,847,814 


cable to nonconsolidated subsidiaries, are held for payment of pension 
benefits and are not the property of the Corporation or any of its sub- 
sidiaries. In addition, three insurance companies administer the insured 
part of the U.S. salaried employes’ retirement program. 


the Corporation determine to be 8% of the net earnings which 
exceed 7% but not 15% of net capital, plus 5% of the net 
earnings which exceed 15% of net capital, but not in excess of 
the amount paid out as dividends on the common stock during 
the year. However, for any year the Bonus and Salary Com- 
mittee may direct that a lesser amount be credited. Bonus awards 
under the Bonus Plan, contingent credits under the Stock Option 
Plan, and such other amounts arising out of the operation of 
the Incentive Program as the Committee may determine are 
charged to the reserve. 


Maximum Amount which may be Credited to the Reserve As Determined by the Independent Public Accountants: 


Computation of net capital: 


Amounts at December 31, 1973 included in the Consolidated Balance Sheet, page 13: 


Total stockholders’ equity 
Long-term debt of General Motors Corporation 


$12,566,776,627 
124,810,436 
12,691,587,063 


Add proportionate allowance for net increase during the year in capital stock, 
capital surplus and debt—Increase arising from net increase in long-term debt of 


General Motors Corporation in the principal amount of $1,792,463 


Net capital (as defined in the Bonus Plan) 


53,928 
$12,691,640,991 


Computation of net earnings for determination of credit: 


Net income reported in the Statement of Consolidated Income, page 11 


Add amounts charged to income: 


$ 950,069,363 


Provision for Bonus Plan and Stock Option Plan 5,851,240 
Interest and discount on long-term debt of General Motors Corporation 5,831,644 
Total 961,752,247 
Deduct amounts credited to income: 
Portions of prior years’ bonus awards which could not continue to be earned 
under the terms of the Bonus Plan $191,515 
Reduction in contingent credits resulting from loss of rights under the 
Stock Option Plan during the year 5,366 196,881 
Net earnings (as defined in the Bonus Plan) 961,555,366 
Deduct 7% on net capital (equivalent to $3.04 per share of common stock) 888,414,869 
Portion of net earnings upon which the maximum credit to the reserve is 
computed—Net earnings between 7% and 15% of net capital $ 73,140,497 
Maximum amount which may be credited to the reserve: 
% of the net earnings between 7% and 15% of net capital $ 5,851,240 
Amount Available for Bonus Awards and Contingent Credits: 
Credit to the reserve as directed by the Bonus and Salary Committee $ 5,851,240 
Add unawarded balance in reserve carried forward from 1973 1,974,181 
Total amount available in the reserve for awards under the Bonus Plan 
and for contingent credits under the Stock Option Plan $ 1022401 
Provisions for Bonus Plan and Stock Option Plan: 
There are shown below the provisions for the Bonus Plan and the Stock Option Plan 
before giving effect to the resulting reductions in income taxes. 
1965 $130,000,000 1967 $107,000,000 1969 =$110,000,000 1971 $90,000,000 1973 $112,823,495 


1966 $114,000,000 1968 $111,000,000 1970 
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General Motors Acceptance Corporation 


and Subsidiaries 


Condensed Consolidated Balance Sheet 


December 31, 1974 and 1973 


Assets 


1974 


1973 


Cash 
Marketable Securities 
Finance Receivables (including instalments maturing after one year: 


1974—$4, 708,802,838; 1973—$4,678,807,737; less unearned income: 1974—$865,035,983; 
1973—$784,428,384 and reserves for losses: 1974—$131,578,539; 1973—$126,803,446) 


Do 211-292-040 


237,504,900 


14,531,312,314 


$ 207,789,543 


247,762,460 


13,748,055,565 


Insurance Receivables 25,860,086 27,143,040 
Unamortized Debt Expense 19,941,136 19,516,614 
Other Assets 67,236,814 39,404,324 


Total Assets 


Liabilities, Reserves and Stockholder’s Equity 


Notes, Loans and Debentures Payable Within One Year (less unamortized discount: 


1974—$22,450,728; 1973 $24,338,825) 


Accounts Payable, Accrued Liabilities and Reserves 


General Motors Corporation and affiliated companies (including noninterest bearing 


loan of $500,000,000 at December 31, 1973) 


$15, 153,147,890 


$ 7,473,280,458 


1939951 92,020 


$14,289,671,546 


$ 6,198,390,324 


1,696,627,830 


Dealers 116,537,508 115,006,639 
United States and foreign income and other taxes 50,242,062 29,250,424 
Interest 119,994,977 106,137,047 
Unearned insurance premiums 137,8745123 147,095,655 
Insurance losses and claims 39,137,386 39,678,422 
Other 59,982,252 51,765,140 


Total Accounts Payable, Accrued Liabilities and Reserves 


Notes, Loans and Debentures Payable After One Year (maturing prior to 2000— 
less unamortized discount: 1974—$10,693,486; 1973— $10,890,113) 


1,883,558,204 


3,843,976,817 


2,185, 0015137¢ 


Bye ey ano 10) ly i 


Subordinated Indebtedness (maturing prior to 1993) 765,000,000 810,000,000 
Stockholder’s Equity 
Preferred stock, $100 par value (authorized and outstanding, 1,100,000 shares): 
6% cumulative 75,000,000 75,000,000 
714% cumulative 35,000,000 35,000,000 
Common stock, $100 par value (authorized and outstanding, 5,150,000 shares) 515,000,000 515,000,000 
Net income retained for use in the business: Year 1974 Year 1973 
Balance at beginning of the year $518,389,893 $473,002,595 
Net income 105,980,018 88,424,798 
Total 624,369,911 561,427,393 
Cash dividends 62,037,500 43,037,500 
Balance at end of the year D02,952,4.11 518,389,893 


Total Stockholder’s Equity 


Lisio3Z,411 


1, 143,389,893 


Total Liabilities, Reserves and Stockholder’s Equity 


$15, 153,147,890 


$14,289,671,546 


on, — — — — — — — — 


Amounts for 1973 have been restated to include insutance subsidiaries on a consolidated basis. This restatement had no effect on net income or net income 
retained for use in the business. Effective in 1974, income from insurance operations has been determined in accordance with accounting principles now regarded 
as generally accepted for casualty insurance companies. Formerly, income from insurance operations was determined substantially on a statutory basis. Net 
income for 1974 includes a $16.5 million credit representing the cumulative effect of this change as of January 1, 1974. 


The above condensed balance sheet has been summarized from the financial statements appearing in the Annual Report of General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration as to which an opinion concurring with the above changes has been expressed by Haskins & Sells, independent public accountants. 
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supplementary Information 


which are classified as automotive, nonautomotive and defense 
and space. The major portion of General Motors products is 
marketed through independent dealers in the United States and 


General Motors is a highly integrated business engaged primarily 
in the manufacture, assembly and distribution of motor-driven 
products, most of which relate to transportation equipment, 


22 


Summary of Operations (Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) 1974 1973 1972 
Netsalege ica, Chia le ae ee cy 00 Sanam cela Coe ca $31,549.5 $35,798.3 $30,435.2 
Equity in earnings of nonconsol. subs. and associates, and other income (net) Ieshel ILS6 1 174.8 
Cost of sales and selling, general and admin. expenses, excluding items below.  28,282.5 29,442.2 24,499.4 
Depreciation of real estate, plants and equipment ............ 846.6 902.9 912.4 
Amortization of special toolsam, .0-0-) (a eae meee ee 858.4 1,081.0 874.2 
Provision: forthe Incentive Procram: =n en een ee 5.9 IES) 101.4 
United States, foreion and: other income taxes. uns ar ee ee (Pid aie) 2,059.8 
Net ImcOme st. <) cave iia ces. Pe) fant Se ous) se a en cee 950.1 Us oS Tal 2,162.8 
Dividends on preferredistocks#e = 7.0 see) ee ee ee 12.9 12.9 129 
Earned on-common stocks. ease uate ee mn me ae ee ea er 937.2 IL Shes}! 2,149.9 
Dividends on common stocks 0 cia Lenn ae ee 973.3 15015 P23! 
Net income retained in the year for use in the business. . ........ (Sao $ ©883.9 $ 876.8 
Netincome= percent to:salesa nas. 2 eee en ee 3.0% 6.7% ay, 
Earned on common stock per ishiate ame aan me meme tne ne $ Set! $ 8.34 $ 7.51 
Dividends on. common stock— per sharcueeie i men 3.40 Sys) 4.45 
Net income retained in the year for use in the business—per share. . . . . ($ hs) $ 3.09 $ 3.06 
Average number of shares of common stock outstanding (in millions) . . . 286.3 286.0 286.1 
Dividends on preferred and common stocks as percent to net income 103.8% 63.1%, 59.5% 
Management’s discussion and analysis of operations for 1974 and 1973 appear on page 9. 
Additional Statistics (Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) 
Expenditures: tor plant anid equipment’ aja ea een mean $ 1,458.5 $ 1,163.4 $ 940.0 
Expenditures for: special CoolSaee sumer ear ke on ee $ 1,095.6 $ 941.0 $ 898.5 
Worldwide payrolls 3-25. ete, eu ee $ 9,771.4 $10,308.5 $ 8,668.2 
Worldwide average number of employes (in thousands) ......... 734 811 760 
Common and preferred stockholders—Number (in thousands) ..... . 1,348 1,306 1,285 
== PCUICY cues Wo ee ee ee $12,530.6 $12,566.8 $11,682.9 
Book value per share of common stock sy) lesan anne ne Na. Pots) $ 42.71 $ 39.64 
Working’ capital... <p 82. ee he ee ee ee pe 4 ko $ 6,196.9 $ 5,564.8 
Factory Sales of Cars and Trucks, including export shipments (Units in Thousands) 
Manufactured in the United States 
Passéiiver €ars/.9 cha. caries ey ewer, ies te ee ee 3,592 apo 4,778 
Troucks: and coacheSatns <2. nora son an tees ae 1,086 1,261 963 
Total Manutactured in the United Statesman ane nn ene ere 4,678 6,512 5,741 
Manufactured tn: Canadas ogi chides tee ade ke 642 580 459 
Marttitactured @)verseas arses ae late vai ane i a ae 1,370 1,592 1,591 
Total Factory Sales of Cars and Trucks—All Sources. . . ... . 6,690 8,684 7,791 
*Includes units manufactured by Isuzu Motors Limited and marketed by GM 63 43 39 


Canada and through independent distributors and retail dealers | Acceptance Corporation and its subsidiaries offer financial ser- 


overseas, who operate under selling agreements. To assist in the vices and physical damage insurance to dealers and customers. 
merchandising of General Motors products, General Motors 


1971 1970 1969 1968 1967 1966 1965 
$28,263.9 $18,752.4 $24,295.1 $22,755.4 $20,026.3 $20,208.5 $20,734.0 
64.2 127.4 153.0 130.2 113.3 154.5 165.8 
DDT 16,586.8 19,103.6 17,553.2 15,421.6 15,412.3 15,313.9 
873.1 821.5 765.8 729.1 712.6 654.1 556.7 
917.5 677.3 891.7 853.1 839.6 860.8 744.7 
90.0 = 110.0 111.0 107.0 114.0 130.0 
1,784.1 185.1 1,866.3 1,907.3 1,431.5 1,528.4 2,028.9 
1,935.7 609.1 1,710.7 1,731.9 1,627.3 1,793.4 2,125.6 
12.9 12.9 12.9 12.9 12.9 29 12.9 
1,922.8 596.2 1,697.8 1,719.0 1,614.4 1,780.5 PID 
972.5 971.0 12275 1,227.5 1,084.4 1,298.1 1,496.8 

$ 950.3 ($374.8) $4703 $491.5 $530.0 $482.4 $615.9 
6.8% 3.2% 7.0% 7.6% 8.1% 8.9% 10.3% 
Sue) yf $ 5.95 S002 $ 5.66 $ 6.24 $6 7.41 
3.40 3.40 4.30 4.30 3.80 4.55 5.25 

o oey Gay $1.65 (ani $1.86 $1.69 ys 
286.0 285.5 285.4 285.4 285.3 285.3 285.0 
50.9% 161.5% 72.5% 71.6% 67.4% 73.1% 71.0% 
$ 1,013.0 oulia42 $ 1,043.8 $ 860.2 $ 912.6 $ 1,188.1 5 1s322,0 
$ 630.7 $ 1,148.6 CeesO sa $ 865.8 $ 881.2 $ 890.8 $ 729.8 
$ 8,015.1 $ 6,259.8 $ 6,928.3 $ 6,540.1 $ 5,634.2 $25,999.¢ $ 5,448.3 
773 696 794 757 728 745 735 
1,315 1,358 1,363 eee 1,399 1,418 1,310 
$10,805.2 $ 9,853.8 $10,227.9 $ 9,756.8 $ 9,261.2 $ 8,726.1 $ 8,237.3 
$ 36.58 Gaeco2e $ 34.58 On ee $ 31.23 $ 29.37 $ 27.68 
$ 4,530.4 $ 3,267.6 $ 4,548.9 $ 4,390.2 $ 4,113.7 $ 3,709.1 $ 3,786.5 


OC ooo 


4,857 2,977 4,425 4,581 4,119 4,449 4.941 
910 614 835 829 679 746 755 
5,767 3,591 5,260 5,410 4,798 5,195 ES 
509 291 501 424 386 356 419 
1,503 1,426 1,399 1,253 1,087 1,166 Hales 
cle 5,308 7,160 7,087 6,271 6,717 7,278 
22 ee ee eee 
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Supplementary Information concudes 


Selected Common Stock Data 


1974 Quarters 

Ist 2nd 3rd 
Price Range*—High ..... . $55.50 $53.50 $48.88 
= LOW a ae ee 45.63 46.13 Shee 
Barned Per Share sea ae ree 0.41 1.05 0.05 
Dividends Per Shares. 2. ae 0.85 0.85 0.85 


1973 Quarters 


4th Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
$38.00 $84.63 $76.25 $69.75 $67.63 
28.88 71.00 63.00 60.38 44.88 
1.76 2.84 2.78 0.92 1.80 
0.85 0.85 1.20 0.85 235 


*Based on prices on the New York Stock Exchange, the principal market 


Lines of Business 


General Motors considers itself to be in a single line of business, 


broadly defined as transportation equipment. The amount of 


net sales, by classes of products, attributable to United States 


United States operations: 
Automotive products 


Total United States operations 


Canadian operations sa) are ee ee eee 
Overseas. operations*> 2. eae en ce ee ee 
Elimination of antercompany:sales aie ee 


Fotal aa. 25h eee ee ea eee 


Because of the high degree of integration, substantial inter- 
divisional and intercompany transfers of materials and services 
are made. Consequently, any determination of income by the 
classes of products or areas of operations shown above is neces- 
sarily arbitrary because of the allocation and reallocation of 


United States operations: 


Automotive productS7.. usm ete i nce omnes ee re es 


Other products 
Total United States operations 


Ce Cheeky me Ch OP Ue ns RC ery CK 


Nonautomotive products... ars een ne 
Defense and spaces.#: x) = ee a ee ee ee 


@) el 4s View ce. le) eo eo 6) ers 


Cee KT hy ee ee ee a a A ei Ge a a 


Oo 4h er 6) Ser men ev eo) miele 


Canadian GperationSia se a nee ee ee ee 
Overseas Operations, mone d se ee ean ee 


Total Sarre ee ee 


. 


operations and the amount of net sales attributable to Canadian 
and Overseas operations are summarized for the five years ended 


December 31, 1974 as follows: 


1974 1973 1972 1971 1970 
(In Millions) 
. $23,446.7 $28,116.6  $23,894.8  $22,619.1 $13,420.8 
= PO? 1,938.8 TeyOD.2 1,560.9 eee 
; 359.1 316.4 321.9 414.6 534.9 
. 26,016.0 30,371.8 25,921.9 24,594.6 15,478.9 
3,693.7 Be KL®) 2,489.1 2,470.4 1,309.5 
5 Slee SEK 4 (41.4 4,112.3 BiGove. 
~ (4,129.0) = (83 468.5)ae ez, (eZ) ae (ene me OGG -2 ) 
. $31,549.5  $35,798.3  $30,435.2 $28,263.9 $18,752.4 


costs, including corporate costs, benefiting more than one divi- 
sion or product. Within these limitations, the Corporation 
estimates that the percentage of net income attributable to the 
United States, Canadian and Overseas operations for the five 
years ended December 31, 1974 was as follows: 


1974 1973 1972 1971 1970 
. 81% 84% 85% 89% 71% 
8 2 3 1 10 
89 86 88 90 81 
11 5 4 5 “ 
is 9 8 5 19 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
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Paul Fusco, Magnum 
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